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e HISTORY, Oe. 


HE leiſure of a calm gave 8 time for reflection on the hiſ. 
zory and greater events of the iſlands now in view, and of the 
others, the objects of the voyage. In juſtice to that able and learn- 


ed writer the Rev. Dr. John Macpherſon, late miniſter of Slate i in 


Skie, let me acknowlege the aſſiſtance I receive from his ingenious 
eſſay on this very ſubject: for his labors greatly facilitate my at- 
tempt; not undertaken without conſulting the authors he refers 
toz and adding numbers of remarks overſeen by him, and giving a 
conſidergble captinyation of the hiſtory. . It would be an oſtenta- 
tious taſt to apen anew quarry, ben ſuch heaps of fine materials 
lie ready to my hand. 

All the accounts left us by the Greek al Roman writers are en- 


_ veloped with obſcurity ; at all times brief, even in their deſcrip- 


tions of places they had eaſieſt acceſs to, and might have deſcribed 
with the moſt ſatisfactory preciſion z; but in remote places their re- 
lations furniſh little more than hints, > food for conjecture to the 
viſionary antiquary. 

That Pytbeas, a traveller mentioned 1 Strabo, had viſited Creat- 
Britain, 1 would wiſh to make only apocryphal : he aſſerts, that he 
viſited the remoter parts; and that he had alſo ſeen Thule, the land 

. | 1 
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MDCCLXIX. 


N this part of the church had been a chauntry of ſecular prieſts, 
founded about 1 508, by Thomas Savage, archbiſhop of York, 
who directed that his n ſhould be een here. hu 


Vale RM. 


— 


At this place may be ſaid to have expired the war of che Barons 


in the reign of Henry III. After the battle of Eveſham, Robert Earl 
Ferrers, and Baldwin Watte. Baron of Cheſterfield, attempted once more 


MacciesrislD. 
p. 4+ 


CuneruneinLD, 
p 7+ 


to make head againſt the royal power. They rendezvouſed here, 


but were ſuddenly ſurprized by the royaliſts ; and Ferrers was taken, 


and Wake fled. The. eſtate of the firſt was forfeited : the for- 
tunes of the laſt were reſtared, after certain mulcts. By the mar- 
riage of a ſiſter of one of his deſcendants with Edmund of Wood- 
ftock, this place and Bakewell became the property of his daughter, 
the fair Maid of Kent, widow of the Black Prince, and were 
en of her jointure on his deceaſe. 


Ca] | In 


Tuxvond. 
P. 7+ 
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ADDITIONS TO THE 


In the ſouth iſle of the church of Tuxford, beneath a flowery 
arch, is a very pude relief of St. Laurenco placed on the grid- 
iron. By him is a fellow with a bellows, blowing the fire, and 
the executioner going to turn him. The zealous Fox, in his 
Martyrology has this very thought, and makes the martyr ſay 

in the midſt of ſufferings, ik his fide is now roaſted: turn me, O 


_—_——_— | 

Dunham had been a manor . to Edward the Confeſſor, 
and yielded him thirty pounds; and ſix ſextaries of honey; 
valuable, when mead was the delicious beverage of the time. 
Thoroton, 388. 

Swineſhed was founded. i in I 134 by Robert de Greſlei, and filled 
with Ciſtertian monks. 


In February 1642, Henrietta, the ſpirited conſort of Charles, 
landed here with arms and ammunition from Holland. Batten, a. 
parlement admiral, had in vain tried to intercept her majeſty ; but 
coming ſoon after into the bay, brutally fired for two hours at the 
| houſe where ſhe lay, forcing her to take ſhelter half dreſſed in 
the fields. Nor parlement nor admiral were aſhamed of this un- 
manly deed : but their hiſtorian, the moderate Whitelock, ſeems. 
to bluſh. for both, by omitting all mention of the affair, 

Perhaps EvAue®-, the-epithet which Ptolemy adds to the bay, 
is ſtill preſerved in Surely, or Sure- bay, a village a little north. 
of Burlington Quay. That the Romans had a naval ſtation here, 
is more ſtrongly confirmed by the road called the Roman Ridge: 
The dikes, which go by Mallon to York, are viſible in many. 


Places, and ended at this bay. 
The 
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The manners of the clergy of old times is exemplified by a com- 
plaint made from this houſe to Pope Innocent III. of the archdeacon 
of Richmond, who, on his viſitation, called at this priory; with ninety- 
| ſeven horſes, twenty-one dogs, and three hawks, and in one hour 


devoured more proviſions E mA K 


The complaint was redreſſed. 


This was the Fleamburgh of the Saxons, poſibly from. the lights 
made on it to direct the landing of Ida, who, in 547, joined his 
countrymen in theſe parts with a large reinforcement frotn Germany, 
and founded the kingdom of Northumberland, In the time of EA. 
. ward the Confeſſor, Flamborough was one of the manors of Harold + 
Earl of the Vet Saxons, afterwards King of England. On his death, 
the Conqueror beſtowed it on Hugh Lupus, who, in perpetual alms, 
beſtowed it on the monaſtery of Vbitly r. 


| Scarborough, a town once ſtrongly guarded by 4 caſtle, bunt on as 


top of a vaſt cliff, by William le Gros, Earl of Turiſbire, Alemurb“ 


and Holderneſs, in the reign of Stephen, Aſter the reſumption of this 
as well as other crown lands alienated by Srepben, Henyy II. rebuile 
the fortreſs then grown ruinous, with greatet ſtrength and maghif- 
cence, inclofing a vaſt area. From this time it was conſidered as the 
key of this important county ; and none but perſons of the firſt rank 
were entruſted with the cuſtody, Its conſequence tay be evineed 
from this circumſtance z that when King John had granted to his 
ſubjects the Magna Charta, and placed the government in the hands 
of twenty-five. Barons, the governor of this caſtle was to e 
by them, and to receive his orders, from. them. 


+ Dupdal's Baron I, 20, ; | + Dugdal''s Monaſt. I, 73. 
[a 2] | In 
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In 1412, Edward II. in his retreat before his rebellious nobility, 
out of the north, left here, as in a place of the greateſt ſecurity, his 
minion Piers Gaveſton, It was inſtantly beſieged and taken by y- 
mer de Valence, Earl of Pembroke : and the inſolent favorite in a ſhort 
time after, fell a victim to the reſentment of the Earl of Warwick. 
In the reign of Richard II. in 1378, its trade received great injury 
from a combined fleet of Scots, French, and Spaniards, under the 
conduct of one Mercer, who entered the harbour and carried off 
ſeveral ſhips. The inſult was inſtantly revenged by Pbilpot, a gal- 
lant alderman of London, who fitted out a fleet at his own charge, 
- purſued the enemy, and not only retook their prizes, but made him- 

ſelf maſter of the whole fleet. | 

' Richard III. added ſtrength to the place by building a bulwark near 
the ſhore, at the ſouth eaſt end of the town; and he alſo began to in- 
cloſe the town with a wall “. In the religious rebellion ſtyled the Pil- 
grimage of Grace, in the time of Henry VIII. the leader Robert A, in 
1536, layed cloſe ſiege to the caſtle ; but was obliged to deſiſt, after 
its governor Sir Ralph Evers and his garriſon were reduced for twenty 
days to live on bread and water +, 

In 1557, Thomas Stafford, ſecond ſon of Lord Stafford, with only 
thirty-two perſons, came from France and ſurpriſed the fortreſs, It 
appears that they were encouraged to the attempt by Henry II. It 
was, probably, only the prelude to an invaſion. Staferd publiſhed 
a manifeſto againſt the queen, and ſtyled himſelf Protector of Eng- 
land; but the Earl of M eſmoreland, collecting ſome Ok in two 
days putanend to his dignity 3. 


* Leland's In. I. . + Herbert's Henry VIII. 476. 4 Rapin, II. 
7 N f At 
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At the beginning of the civil wars, the parlement committed this 


caſtle to the care of Sir Hugh Cholmley, who ſoon after revolted to the 
king. He maintained the place with great ſpirit for two years. In 
1664, he was vigorouſly beſieged by Sir John Meldrum, from February 
till the middle of May, when Sir Fobn, in attempting to repel a ſally, 
received a mortal wound. Sir Hugh kept poſſeſſion of it, till Jus 
| 1645, when he ſurrendered it on terms to Sir Matthew Boynton *. 
It is at preſent a large ruin; in the caſtle yard are barracks for about 
one hundred and fifty men, at preſent untenanted by ſoldiery. 
In this town were three religious houſes and a hoſpital. The grey 
friers, or Franciſcans, began a houſe here about the year 1240, which 
was enlarged by. Edward II. and Roger Molendarius. The black 
friers, or Dominicans, had another before the 13th of Edward I, Whe- 
ther founded by Sir Adam Say, or Henry Earl of Nano, | is 
doubtful. 
The white friers, or Carmelites, were eſtabliſhed here in 1319, by 
Edward II. and the Ciftertians had, in the reign of King Jobn, a cell 
in this town, dependent on a houſe in France, to which were given the 
church of St, Mary and certain lands, till the ſuppreſſion of the alien 


priories in the reign of Edward IV. Leland + deſcribes this church. 
as very magnificent, with two towers at the weſt end, and a great one 


in the centre, It was probably demoliſhed in the civil wars, when 
Sir Jobn Meldrum forced the royaliſts into the caſtle; for it lay too 
near that fortreſs to be ſuffered to remain entire and give ſhelter to the 
enemy. The preſent church (the only one in the town) roſe from 
the ruins of the former. | 


0 Whiteleck, 83. 133. 146. 147. 1 4 I..62. f 
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ADDITIONS TO'THE 
The town is large, built in form of a creſcent, on the ſides of a 
ſteep hill; from whence the name, (which fhews it to have exiſted 
in Saxon times,) Scearburg, or the burg on a ſear or cliff. Beneath the 


ſouth ſide of the caſtle, is a large ſtone pier, (another is now building) | 
which ſhelters the ſhipping belonging to the place. 


In 1394, prodigious ſhoals of herrings appeared off this 
which occaſioned a vaſt reſort of foreigners, who bought up, 
cured the fiſh, and exported them, to the great injury of the natives; 


to prevent which the king iſſued a proclamation, directed to the bai- 
liffs of St. Hilda's church, requiring them to put a ſtop to thele 


practices 


At this place was held, before King Ofay; the celebrated contro- 
verſy about the proper ſeaſon for keeping of Eaſter. Archbiſhop 
Colman ſupported one opinion from the traditions the Britains had of 
the example of St. Jobn the Evangeliſt, and Wilfrid on the contrary 
drew his argument from the practice of St. Peter, on whom the catho- 
lic church was, founded, and to whom were committed the keys of 
heaven. Ofmy demanded of Colman, whether this was true; who 
confeſſed it was, Then ſays his majeſty, © 1 wilt never contradict 
* the porter of heaven, leaſt I ſuffer by his reſentment, when I apply 
** for admiſſion +,” 


To whom the lordſhip was given by Hugh Lupus, Earl of Cho, | 


nephew to the Conqueror, 


„Mme Federa, VII. 588. 
+ Bede, Keclef, Hit, lib, III. c. 2g, 
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This priory was alſo embattled or fortified in 1975, by permiſſion 


. of Edward III. Its revenue, according to Speed, was 712. 6s. 60. 


according to Dugdale, 6281. 38. 44.” 


But the Chronicle of Metros, p. 199. aſſigns a more rational as, 
by ſaying, that the Barons of the country deftroyed both their own 
towns, and the ſtanding corn, in order to diſtreſs eng then on his 
march to puniſh their revolt. 

The caſtle was ſeated on a ſmall eminence, The remains are little 
more than the gateway tower. This fortreſs was built by William 
Lord Grayſtock, in the year 1358, It appears to have been entire 
in the Gays of Leland; and at that time in poſſeſſion of Lord 


Dacres ®, who derived his right from his marriage with Elizabeth 


Baronefs of Grayſfock. In the time of Queen Elizabeth it was con- 
veyed to the family of the preſent Earl of Carle, by the marriage 


ou peng 


_ 


Or Tu BURNING 
or Monstern. 5 


N 2. 


MorPpETH CASTLE. 


= 


of a daughter of Thomas Lord Dacres with Lord William Howard of | 


Nawerth - i 


n Morpeth and Felton, on the 1 ſide of the road, ſtands 
Cockle tower, an ancient border houſe of the larger ſize, fortified as the 
ſad neceſſity of the times required. Mr. Groſe tells us, that in the 
time of Edward I. it belonged to the Beans of Mitford, OE of 
much property in this WT. | 


'* Loland; Itin. VII. 62. 
+ Wallis, II. 299» 
+ He was born. in the reign of Hewy VILL. died in 1568. 


At 
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ADDITIONS TO THE 
At Felton, the Barons of Northumberland did homage, in 1216, to 


| Alexander II. of Scotland ®. Coguet iſle was a place of arms for the 
royal party in the time of Charles I. but was taken by the Scots in 


1643, with much booty of ammunition and cattle. 


Near Felton I had a diſtant view of Warkworth caſtle, in old. time 
the ſeat of the Claverings, by deſcent from Roger Fitz-Richard, to 
whom it was granted by Henry II. Mr. Gro/e's elegant delten of it 
makes me regret I did not take a nearer view. r 


William Tyſon, a noble Saxon, Baron of Alnwick, fell on the fide of 
Harold, at the battle of Haſtings, The Conqueror beſtowed his 


daughter and fortune on Too de Veſci. In 1310, a natural ſon of one 


of his deſcendants was left under the guardianſhip of Antony Beke, 


| biſhop of Durham, who betrayed his truſt, and ſold this barony to 


Henry Lord Percy, The caſtle underwent two memorable ſieges; 
in 1093 by Malcolm III. of Scotland, who with his ſon Edward loſt 
their lives before itz and in 1174, William I. after a fruitleſs fiege, 
was defeated and taken priſoner near the ſame place, 

The abby lay a little north of the town. Nothing is left but the 
fine ſquare gateway. It was founded by Euſtace Fitz-Fobn, in 1147, 
for Premonſtratenian canons z and at the diſſolution ſupported thir- 
teen, whoſe revenues were about 190/, an year + | 


Bamborough village is now very inconſiderable. It once was 
a royal borough, and ſent two members; it was even honored with 
the name of a ſhire, which gave name to a large tract extending 

Vallis, I. 356. + Tamer, 393. 
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ſouthward. It had alſo theſe religious foundations: a houſe f 


friers preachers, founded by Henry III. a cell of canons (> gs of 
St. Auſtin ; and a hoſpital | 8 


| (onthe forfeiture of 7 550 Ferfeer, Eſquire in 171 10 was 1 
by Lord Crew, biſhop of Durham. 


Mr. Groſe has given an entertaining and very W account ef the 
place: and has informed me, that the ruins are fine remains of the ' 


Saxon maſſy architecture. Its firſt biſhop was Aidan in 63 5. 


On the ceſſion of this place, as one of the ſecurities for the pay- 
ment of the ranſome of William I. of Scotland, (according to the Po- 
lychronicon of Durham, quoted by Camden) the caſtle (now a ruin) 


was built by Henry II. That politic prince knew the importance of 


this key to the two kingdoms. I imagine it had been little under- 

ſtood before the reign of his illuſtrious priſoner : for about ſeventy 
years preceding, Edgar, one of his predeceſſors, had preſented the 
place with the lands of Coldingbam, to the abby of Durbam *. From 


the time of its ceſſion to the Scots by Richard I. for near three cen- 
turies, it became an object of contention between the two nations; 


but in 148 2, the laſt year of Edward IV. it was finally wreſted from 


Scotland. By a convention between Edward VI. and the queen re- 


gent of that kingdom +, it was declared a free town, if ſo it could 
be called, while the garriſon and caſtle remained in the power of the 


Engliſh. James I. of England confirmed to it the privileges granted 


by Edward IV. It remained a place independent of both king- 
* Anderſon's Diplomata, No. IV. 4 7 Rymer 8 rod. xy. wee 
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ADDITIONS TO THE 
doms, under its proper juriſdiction till 1747, when legiſlature an- 
nexed it to England, The lands belonging to it, or what are called 
Berwick Bounds, are about 8000 acres, The religious had five con- 
vents here, all founded by the Scottiſb kings. Here were Mathurines, 


Deminicans, and Franciſcans, and t two nunneries, one of Benediflines, 
another of Ciſtertians . 


This nunnery was the oldeſt in Szotland; for in this place the 
virgin-wife Etheldreda took veil in 670. But by the antient name 
Coludum +, it ſhould ſeem, that it had before been inhabited by the 
religious called Culdees. After the deſtruction by the Danes, it lay 
deſerted till the year 1098. when Edgar founded on its ſite a priory of 
Benediftines, in honor of St. Cutblert; and beſtowed it on the monks 
of Durbam, with all lands, waters, wrecks, &c. 4 | 


Pinkie, and Carberry hill, lie a little weſt of the road, a few miles 
from Edinburgh ; each of them famed in hiſtory, The firſt noted 
for the fatal overthrow of the Scots, under their Regent the Earl of 
Arran, on September the 1oth, 1547, by the Frotector Duke of So. 


" merſet, Ten thouſand Scots fell that day: and by this rough court- 
Hip, Mary was frightened into the arms of the Dauphin of France, 


inſtead of ſharing the crown of England, with her amiable couſin, 
Edward VI. Twenty years after, Carberfy hill proved a ſpot till 
more pregnant with misfortunes to this. imprudent princeſs. Her 


army, in 1567,.occupied' the very camp poſſeſſed by the Engliſs be- 
fore the battle of Pinkie. Here, with the profligate Bothwell, ſhe 


0 Lib, 243+ 270, 274. 280, 281, + Beat, lib, IV. c. 19. 
| Ander/on's * No. IV. N 
\ hoped: 


8 
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hoped to make a ſtand againſt her inſurgent nobles ; 1 ter- 
rified with the badneſs of the cauſe, declined the fight. She ſurren- 


dered to the confederates, while her huſband, by the connivance of 


Merton and others, partakers of his crimes, and eſcaped his 
merited puniſhment. 


At Myſelburgh, croſs the n mouth. 


The houſe called Babel conſiſted of twelve or thirteen ſtories 
before the fire in 1700, but is now reduced to ten or eleven. 


and was granted to an anceſtor of his, as a reward for taking Robert 


Graham, the ruffian who murdered James I. It was then valued at 


an hundred marks. He was likewiſe permitted to bear in his coat 
of arms a Graham bound in chains. A deſcendant of his, ſtyled 
Mac- Robert, was the moſt potent plunderer of his days ; -and at the 
head of eight hundred men for a long time ravaged Athol, and the 


. adjoining countries, in the beginning of the reign of James V. but 


at length was ſurpriſed and ſlain, The late Struan ſeemed to inherit 
his turbulent diſpolition, 


This cuſtom is an ancient Engliſh one, perhaps a Saxon, Chancer 
mentions it in his Knight's Tale. 


Ne how the liche-wake was one 

All thilke night. 
It was not alone in Scotland that ſuch mocking 8 into 
exceſs. Theſe indecencies we find long ago forbidden by the church. 


In vigiliis circa corpora mortuorum vetantur cboreæ, et cantilene, ſeculares 
ludi, et alii turpes et fatui 5 


JM Wigorn. an. 1240, quoted in Mr Grakife Cie. eggs + | 
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I muſt not omit, that there are in the moors of theſe parts, what I 
may call, ſubterraneous foreſts of the ſame ſpecies of trees, over- 


' thrown by the rage of tempeſts, and covered with vegetable mold. 


Theſe are dug up, and uſed for ſeveral mechanical purpoſes ; the 
finer and more reſinous parts are ſplit into ſlender pieces, and ſerve 
the purpoſes of torches, Ceres * uſe of no other in her ſearch 
after her loſt daughter: 
Illa duabus 
Flammifera Pix vs manibus ſuccendit ab tus. 
8 Ovio. Met. lib. v. 7. 


It gives me real concern to find any hiſtorical authority for over- 
throwing the beautiful relation that the powerful genius of Shake. 
ſpeare has formed out of Boethius's tale of Macbeth. If we may credit 
Fordun, that uſurper was ſlain in his retreat at Wu two miles 
north-weſt of this place. 

To Sir David Dalrymple's + accurate inveſtigation of a dark Pet 
of the $co7tifþ hiſtory, 1 am obliged for this diſcovery. © Near the 
church of Lunfanan,” adds that gentleman, © is the veſtige of 
an antient fortreſs once ſurrounded by a brook that runs by,” 
This he conjectures to have been the retreat of Macbeth. 


„ 


In the time of Henry VIII. this place was noted for a conſiderable 
trade in dried cod-fiſh, at that period known by the name of Hab- 
berdyn fiſh, | 


Every great family had in former times its Demon or Gzxius, 


® By miſtake, in the former edition, called Kincardine. 
+ Annals of Scotland, p. 2. s 
with 
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with its peculiar attributes. Thus the family of Rethemurebus had 


the Bodach an Dun, or Ghoſt of che Hill. Kincardine's" the Spectre 


of the Bloody Hands. Gartinbeg's hauſe was haunted by Bodach 


Gartin; and Tulloch Gorm's by Maag Moulach, or the Girl with the 


Hairy Left Hand. The Synod gaye frequent orders that enquiry 


ſhould be made into the truth of this apparition 7 and one or two 
declared, that they had ſeen one that anſwered the deſcription *. 


The little ſpectres called Taran, or the ſouls of unbaptized infants +, 


were often ſeen flitting among the woods and deſert places, bewailing 
in ſoft voices their hard fate. Could not ſuperſtition have likewiſe 


limited their ſufferings ; and, like the wandering ghoſs of the une 


buried, at length given them an Ely/um? 


Centum errant annos, volitant bzc littora circum ; 
Tum demum admiſſi ſtagna exoptata reviſunt, | 


This town had two convents; one of Dominicans, founded in 
1233, or 1244, by Alexander IT. another of N ene in 1479, 
by Jobn Innes. 


This thanedom was ranaferved | into the houſe of the 1 by 
the theft of the heireſs of Calder, (when ſhe was an infant, ) by the ſe- 


cond Earl of Argyle. The Calders raiſed their clan, and endeavoured 


to bring back the child, but were defeated with great loſs. The 


Earl carried off his prize, and map et wi his 


ſecond ſon, ſome time before. the year Anat 
This fund, amounting now to 66,000 1, was formed by the con- 


* Shaw's Hiſt. Murray, 306. + Tdem, 305. 


tributions - 


ELcin, 


P- 147+ 


Carex. 
P- 154+ 
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tributions of the clergy, whoſe widows receive annuities from 10/. 
to 257, according to what their huſbands had adyanced. | 


contains about eleven thouſand inhabitants, This town, being the laſt 
of any note in North Britain, is the winter reſidence of many of the 
neighboring gentry : and the preſent emporium, as it was the antient, 
of the north of Scotland. Ships of five or fix hundred tons may ride 

at the loweſt ebb within a mile of the town: and at high tide, veſſels 
of two hundred tons .can come up to the quay. The preſent im- 
ports are chiefly groceries, haberdaſheries, hard ware, and other ne- 
ceſſaries, from London; and of late from ſix to eight hundred hog- 
ſheads of porter are annually brought in. The'exports are chiefly 
ſalmon ; thoſe of the Neſs being eſteemed of more exquiſite flavor 
than any other: and herrings, of an inferior kind, taken in the Firth 
from Auguſt to March. The manufactured exports are conſiderable 
in cordage and ſacking. Of late years the linen manufacture of 
the place ſaves it above three thouſand pounds a year, which uſed to 
go into Holland for that article. The commerce of this place was 
at its height a century or two ago, when it engroſſed the exports of 
corn, ſalmon, and herring : and had beſides a great trade in cured 
cod-fiſh, now loſt : and in nn times very "arge fortunes were made 
here, 

The opulence of this town has often made it che objet of plunder 
to the Lords of the Iſles and their dependants. It ſuffered, in parti- 
cular, in 1222, from one Gilleſpie; in 1429, from Alexander, Lord of 
the Iſles; and even ſo late did the antient manners prevale, that a 
head of a weſtern clan, in the latter end of the laſt century, threat- 
ened the place with fire and ſword if chey did not Pay a large contri- 
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bution, and preſent him en a Aura boy ne all wen vas 
e with. ” Kitt 
On the north ſtood Oliver's anti a pentagon, whoſe form remains 
to be traced only by the ditches and banks. He formed it with 
ſtones purloined from the neighboring religious houſes... * preſent 
there is a very conſiderable rope-walk near it. 

On an eminence ſouth of the town, is old Fort St. George, which 
was taken, and blown up by the rebels, in 1746. It had been the 
antient caſtle converted by general Wade into barracks.  Arcording 
to Boethiuss Duncan was murdered here by Macbeth: but according 
to Fordun, near Elgin. This caſtle uſed to be the reſidence of the 
kings, whenever the Scottiſh princes were called to quel the inſurrec- 
tions of the turbulent clans. Old people ſtill remember magnificent 
apartments embelliſhed with ſtucco, buſts, and paintings. The 
view from hence 1s charming, of the Firth, the paſſage of Keſſock, the 
river Neſs, the ſtrange-ſhaped hill of 7 ommanbeurich, and various 
groupes of diſtant mountains, 

In the church ſtreet is a hoſpital, with a capital! of 3000, the intereſt 
of which is diſtributed among the indigent inhabitants of the town. In 
this houſe is a library of 1400 volumes of both antient and modern 


. Is 


Ouves's Four, 


— % 
. 


Carr. 


books. The founder was Mr. Robert Baillie, a miniſter of the town; 


bur the principal benefactor was Dr. Fraſer, ſecretary to the Chelſea 
hoſpital, of a family who have been great and conſtant benefactora 
to the Place. 


*Y 


The barony of 7 e came inds the family wa the marriage of 


Sir Simon Fraſer, a little before the year 1300, with the heiteſs of Lord 
Biſſet, a nobleman of great poſſeſſion i in theſe perth 


Legiſlature 


Lovar. 
p. 162. 


» c 
1 n 


bl 
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_ LoxpLovar. » Legiſlature has giyen the moſt honorable teſtimony of the merit 
of the ſon, by reſtoring, in 1774, the forfeited fortunes of the father. 
No patent for nobility conveyed greater glory to any one, than the 
preamble to the act has done to this gentleman, | 


oa 4 ' The Ord was the antient diviſion of Cathneſs, when Sutberland was 
12 4 reckoned part. The diſtinction at that time was CaTutnzsa 
5 cis, et ultra, montem. Sutherland was ſtyled then Catau, as being 
more montanous : the ogra  Cathneſs, Guaclav, as being more 


plain, “. 


reg. This was a conſecrated ſword preſented to James, in 1514, by 
A Leo X. by the hand of his legate +. 


| beerr. The Pike creich or road collep being a certain part of the booty 
p. 189. challenged, according to antient cuſtom, by the chieftain, for liberty | 
: of paſſing with it through his territories, 


Car or Wai, la every clan the bearer had a peculiar cry of war, That of the 
Pr 193% Macdonalds was Freich, or heath ;; that of the Grants, Craig-elachie ; 
of the Mackenzie, Ti allick-ard 4 
. 

SunyTvarr Law; This cuſtom of covering the face was in old times abuſed, and 
made ſubſervient to the purpoſe of intrigue. There was in the 
ſumptuary law of James II. in 1457, an expreſs prohibition. It 
directs that no woman cum to kirk, nor to mercat, with her face muſſalled 


or covered, that ſcho may not be kend, under * ＋ Neben of the 
* Annals of Scotland, 135. + Leſlei Hiſt, Scoſiæ, 3530 £ 


t Shaw's Hiſt, Murray, 231. 
courchie. 
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cdurchio. Tſuſpect much, that the head-dreſſes of the ladies were it 
that' time of the- preſent faſhionable altitude; for the ſame ſtal 
rute even preſcribes the mode of that part of apparel as well as 
others: thus, after directions given to regulate the dreſs of the men; 
they are told to make their wives and dauthters in like 'manner be 
abuilzed, ganand, and correſpondant for their eftate, that is to ſay, on their 


bead ſhort curches with little budes, as are uſed in F landers, England, 


and other cuntries; and as to their gownts, that no woman wear mer- 


trickes , nor letties, nor tailes a in rh nor n under, bot * 
; halic d. a T3; 144.4 X * 


In the neighborhood of this N were fought two ferce battles; 


one between Donald Ballocb, brother to Alexander, Lord of the Iſles, 
who with a great power invaded Lochaber, in the year 1427. He 8 


was met by the Earls of Mar and Cathneſs. The laſt was ſlain, and 


their force totally defeated +. Balloch returned to the Iſles with vaſt - 


booty, the object of theſe plundering chieftains. Here alſo the 
Campbels, under the Marquis of Argyle, in February 1646, received 
from Montroſe an overthrow fatal to numbers of that gallant name, 
Fifteen hundred fell in the action, and in the purſuit, with the loſs 
only of three to the royaliſts. Sir Thomas Oglevie, the friend of 


Montroſe, died of his wounds, His death ſuppreſſed all j Joy, for 8 


Nader. 1 SES | tit; 


In the 1ſt of Charles 1. c. 30. 05 was a ſtrict A ein del 
people, ratifying all former acts of council againſt them, ſuppreſſing 


| the name, and obliging them to make Tannen yearly on the 24th 


he „enen 15 TY Buchanan, be . . 37. 
9 


Macon con. 
P» 323. 


p 318. 


 Jervent of Mie and Mary, and the act recidfory annulled. Abridg- 
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of July, before the council, after fixteen years of age, to find caution, 
or otherwayes if they be denounced for their failzy, declaring them 


to be intercommuned, and that none reſort or aſſiſt them z and the 
act conſtitutes. ſeveraluſtices in that part againſt them. 


In 1661, this ach was reſcinded;; but revived again in the firſt par- 


WD n 8 act ae e 
Pie rien 3 Sw of the third elition of my Tour of 1769, 
Dates ie Rev. Mr. Pope of Req favored me with ſome drawings of the = 


circular buildings attributed to the Pia, and deſcribed by him in 


his account of Cathneſt and the neighboring parts; I refer the reader 


to page 318 of that volume, for the geſcription ; and ſhall add ſome 


explanation of the two annexed plates, taken from. that 9 8 
MKetches. 

Figure 1. in table XL VI. repreſents the ſeftion of an entire build- 
ing. The thickneſs of the wall is about fourteen feet; the diameter 
of the area about twenty two z, the height to the ſpring of the arch 
twelve, 

Figure 2, in the ſame plate, is the ground-plot, with a view of the 
entrance; and of eight lodging-rooms of an oval form in the middle 
of the wall. 


Figure 1. in plate XLVII. ſhews a double houſe of the ſame 
kind in the valley of Loth. 


ban heaps, for 


they are ſuppoſed to have been uſed by the antient inhabitants for 


retreats in the hunting countries. They conſiſt of a gallery, with a 


uber of Natl] rooms on 22 Tides, each formed of three large 


ſtones, 


a 


* 
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ſtones, viz, one on each fide, and a third by way of covering. Theſs 
are made with the vaſt flags this country is famous for. At the ex- 
tremity is a larger apartment of an oval figure, probably the quartets 
of the chieftain. The paſſage, or gallery, is without a roof; 1 — 
that they were only temporary habitations, Theit length is from 
fifty to ſixty feet. Theſe buildings ate only in places where the 
great flags are plentiful, enn dk ee alk? By 
the country people ag. 

I beg nv ome remarks on the round e dees 


They were large or ſmall, according to the fixe ot goodhefs of the 


ſtones in their neighborhood, The ſtones that formed the roof were 


placed thus: the largeſt lay loweſt, the remainder grew ſucceſſively 


ſmaller and thinner to the top; ſo that there was no danger of its 
falling in by too great a preſſure. The builders took great pains to 
bed their ſtones well; and where two met, they were wont to band 
them above by another, and to pin them tight to make them firm, 
The doors were always on the caſt ſide, and only three feet wide at 
the entrance, but grew higher within; and were cloſed with a great 
flag. They uſually introduced water into theſe houſes, where they 
formed a well, and covered it with a flag ſtone, A deep ditch ſur- 
rounded the outſides of many of theſe buildings. The dead were 
interred at ſome diſtance from the houſes. The cemiteries were of 
two kinds, In ſome places the deceaſed were placed within great 
circles of ſtones of a hundred feet diameter, and the corpſes covered 
with gravel. In other places, they were interred in cairns of a ſu- 
gar-loaf form : ſometimes bones have been found in them, ſome- 
times urns with aſhes, a proof that burning and the common ſpecies 
of interment was uſual, Sometimes the remains of iron weapons 
| | Le a] „have 


a D'D1.T ION S, Ke. 


have been found, but ſo corroded that their form could not be 


diſtinguiſhed, In one was mas! a e head of a ſpear nine 
inches long. * 


If theſe buildings were the ack of the Pins, they originally ex- 
tended over many parts of Scotland ſouth of this country. The laſt 


have been ſo long under a ſtate of cultivation, that it is not ſurpriſing 


that we ſee none of theſe houſes at preſent, the ſtones having been 


applied to various uſes, Even in theſe remote parts, they are 


continually deſtroyed, as farming gains ground. They offer a ready 


quarry to the huſbandman for making incloſures, or other purpoſes 
_ of his buſineſs, _ 
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VOYAGE ro rus HEBRIDES, 


* 


McclxxII. 


* 


N” GE L held it by this honorable and ſpirited ſervice, 51180 | 
whenever the Earl made an expedition into Wales, the Baron- 


of Halton ſhould be the foremoſt in entering the country, and the 
laſt i in coming out“. 


In Wax RIxOrO between eight and nine thouſand inhabitants. 


At Redbank, between this place and Newton, the Scots, in Auguſt 


1648, after their retreat from Preſton, made a reſolute ſtand for many 


hours againſt the victorious Cromwel, who, with great loſs on both 


ſides, beat them from their ground ; and the next day made himſelf 


maſter of all their remaining infantry, which, with their commander 
Lieutenant-General Bayly, ſurrendered on the bare condition of £ 


quarter . 


Blu“ Antient Tenures, 109-- 
+ Whitehch, 332» Clarendon, V. 163 


This 


HALTON, 
r 


P» 11. 


Winwice, 
P-. 13» 


— — —— — — —— — — 


Cot. Curenat. 
p. 17. 


Prneron, 
p. 18. ; 


troops over the bridge, nd Sir AY to be aan wan 
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This gentleman had the honor of defending Latham houſe under 
the command of the heroine the CounteſF of Derby. 


It derives its name (according to Camden) from the prieſts or re- 
ligious that were in old times the principal inhabitants. Here was a 
convent of grey friers, or Franciſcans, founded by Edmund, Earl of 
Lancaſter, ſon of Henry III. Robert de Holland above-mentioned was 


2 confiderable benefaQor eo the place, and was burisd here. R 


ce 
* 5 A. 


| gentleman of the name of Preſton gave the ground *. Might not the 


town take its name from him? Here was alſo an antient hoſpital, 


dedicated to Mary Magdalene, mentioned 1291 in the Lincoln 


taxation +, 
This place was taken by ſtorm in 1643, by the be forces 


under Sir Jobn Seaton, after a moſt gallant defence. It was at tha 
„ 0 | 


North of this 1 town began the action between that gallant officer 
Sir Marmaduke Langdale, and the parlement forces under Cromtpel. 
[The former commanded the Exgiifh army that was to act in conjunc- 


tion with the Duke of Hamilton, in his unfortunate invaſion, in July 
. 1648. Langdale gave the infatuated Scot natice of the approach of 
; Cromwel, and in vain adviſed the aſſembling of the whole force. His 
- counſel was loſt, He alone made a ſtand in the fields near Preſton, 


for ſix hours, unaſſiſted by the Duke, who puſhed the march of his 


with numbers, 


given e Monat. I. 54. Fo, Tenne, "I 
| 9 nn our hey 


Among 
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Among the attainted On ſors 


xeckoned thoſe of Pilkington, Broughton, and Wutaen*.. 


The friend of Clarendon, and virtuous treaſurer of the firſt years 
after the reſtoration. * | 


In the ſame plate with theſe Druidical remains, 8 
cies of fibula cut out of a flat piece of ſilver, of a form better to be 


expreſſed by the figure than words, Its breadth is from one exterior 


ſide to the other, four inches. This was diſcovered lodged in the 
mud, on deepning a fiſh-pond in Brayton Park in Cumberland, the 
ſeat of Sir Wilfrid Lawſon, and communicated to me by Dr. Brown» 
rieg. With it was found a large ſilver hook of two ounces weight. 
The length of the ſhank from the top to the curvature at bottom, 
four inches and three eighths the hook not fo long. 


On No. 65. an altar, appears Hercules with-his club, win one 


hand the Heſperian apples that he had conveyed. 
ab infomni mals cuſtodits Dracone. 


What is ſingular is an upright conic bonnet on his head, of the fame 
kind with that in which the goddeſs on whom he beſtowed the fruit 
is dreſſed +; On the other ſide of the altar is a man armed with a 
helmet, and cloathed with a /agum clauſum, or cloſed frock, reaching 
only to his knees. In one hand is a thick pole, the other reſting. 
upon a wheel, probably denoting his having ſucceeded. in opening 
ſome great road, 


a 7 


* Loland's lin. VI. 3j. # Monfaxcants Aude L. tab. dv. f. 7. 
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from above by * flinging of great nn. n ſcalding 


| war... 


By the . in oo er it Wap to aan 5 a Fon runs. x 


a hundred and twenty-feet long, deſigned for a . 


| Before we left the town, we were honored with its freedom, be. 


ſtowed on us in the politeſt manner by the magiſtrates. | 
extending an hundred and forty-five feet in front. | 


Over the entrance is ral. whoſe rop is in the ſhape of. a vaſt 
ducal coronet, 


The old caſtle of Hamilton, being poſſeſſed by certain of the name, 


- Who had been guilty of the deaths of the Earls of Lenox and Murray, 


was, on the 19th of May 1579, ſurrendered ;. and by: * oncer of 


the king and council entirely demoliſhed +, 


| | Dublin | is extremely capable of ſupplying us with this liquor, 
but, as I am credibly informed, the attempt is almoſt en by 
a hard and unpolitical tax. 


The fort was blown up in-1640, as ſome "TE 1 1 the deſperate 


treachery of an Engl boy, page to the Earl of Haddington, who 


with numbers of people of rank were miſerably deſtroyed . 


0 Life of Lord Keeper Guildford, p. 138, + Moyer, 3 4 
1 Whitthch, 39. Crawford's Peerage, 18. 


Croſs 
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| Cools the new bridge, at whoſe foot on chut fide is Glo, u fort of 
faburbs to Glaſrew. The county of Laxert ſtill extends three miles 
down the river; but after a ſhort ride I enter the ſhire of 


R 2 N F & 8B W. 


It was even “ ſaid, that Mary unconſcious of events ſtruck coins 


on the occaſion, with. the figure of the fatal tree, honored with a 


crown, and diſtinguiſhed by the motto, Dat gloria wres. But I have 
opportunity of contradicting this opinion from an examination of 
the coins themſelves, whoſe dates are 1565, 1566, and 1567 +. The 
tree is evidently a palm, circumſcribed Exurgat Dzvus, diſſipentar 
inimici jus. Pendent from the boughs is the motto ee 
which is part of the following lines taken from Prapertius, alluding 


to a ſnail climbing up the body of the tree, a modeſt-oompariſon of 


the honors that Henry Darnle received by the union with a ms 


ſpouſe, 
Magnem iter aſcendo, ſed dat mibi gloria wires, 


Non juvat ex facili, lata corona jugo. Lib, IV. El. 2, 


The girl at VWarbois made a reply equally. great. Her perſecutors 
had only one circumſtance againſt her ; that of concealing herſelf : 
for when the mob came to ſeize her mother, ſhe hid herſelf in the 
coal hole, On her tryal, the byſtanders, pitying her youth and 
innocence, adviſed her to plead her belly; ſhe replied with the utmoſt 
ſpirit, that notwithſtanding they had power to put ber to death, ihy never 
ſhould make her deſtroy her reputation by ſo adamant a * 


0 Biſhop Nichol/on's Seottifh Library, 323. 
+ See alſo Ander/on's Coins, tab. 168. 
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| Towart is the property of the Lamonds, who, during the civil wars; 


b ding with- Montroſe, were beſieged in it, and on the ſurrender, = 
to the ſword®, 


In the year 3 the whole :Nand, as well as that of Arran, 
was ravaged by the 115 under the command of Lord Darcy, lord 


Juſtice of Ireland. ade | 
natural ſon of Robert II. by one of his miſtreſſes; but whether by 


his beloved More or Morebam, or his beloved Mariota de Cardny, ia 
what I cannot determine +. 


"A 1597, one Barclay of Ladyland undertook the romantic gegn 
of poſſeſſing himſelf of this rock; and of fortifying it for the ſervice 


of the Spaniards, He arrived there with a few aſſiſtants, as he ima- 


gined, undiſcovered ; but one day walking alone on the beach, he 
unexpectedly encountered Mr. John Knox, who was ſent to appre- 


hend him; and the moment he ſaw the unfriendly party, in deſpair 


ruſhed into the ſea, and put an end to his exiſtence . 


This cuſtok ſeems to have been common to the northern nations : 
the Danes had their King/tolen, The ceremony, (after the new lord 


bad collected his kindred and vaſſals) was truly patriarchal, When 


he had put on his armour, his helmet, and his ſword, he took an 
oath to rule as his anceſtors had done ; that is, to govern as a father 


® Buchanan's Clans, part I. 1548. 


+ Vide Sir James Dalrymplt's Collections. Edinburg, 1705s p. p. xxxvli. laxxiij, 
ce an Hiſt. Scot, p. 446 and 447+ 


would 
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would his children. His people in return ſwore, that they would paß 
him the ſame obedience as children would their parent. The do- 
minions of this potentate, about the year 1586, conſiſted only of Lay, 


Jura, Knapdale, and Cantyre : ſo reduced were they from what they 
had been before the deprivation of the __ Earl of Roſs, in the 
days of James III. 


The ſame er the battle of Traii-dbruinard before mentioned. 


His power gave umbrage to James VI. who directed the Laird of 
Macleod, Cameron of Lochiel, and the Macneils of Barra to ſupport the 
Macleanes in another invaſion, The rival parties met near the hill 
of Benbigger, eaſt of Killarow, A fierce engagement enſued, and 
the Macdonalds were defeated, and almoſt entirely cut off, Sir James 


eſcaped to Spain, but returned in 1620, was pardoned, received a 


penſion, and died the ſame year « at Glaſgow, In him ended the laſt 
of the great Macdonalds, 


Mariners have overlooked the account of this harbour given by 
Alexander Ramſey, pilot to James V. in his navigation round Scotland 
it 1536, who pronounces it to have good anchorage.” James in per- 
ſon executed the great deſign of taking charts of the coaſts of his 
dominions, and ſounding the moſt dangerous and diſtant rocks, 


There is ſcarcely an iſland, where vallies protected from winds. 
may not be found, in which trees might be planted to great advan- 
tage. Aſh and maple would ſucceed particularly well; and in many 
places the beſt kinds of willows would turn to good account, and 


produce a manufacture of baſkets and hampers, articles which our 


* towns have great demand for. 
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diſcover the ſtatue which Monfaucon lays was preſerved at Oxford. 


ADDITIONS” To THE 
Jona was in poſſeſion of a number of churches and chapels: i in 


Galway, with large eftates annexed, all which were taken away, and 


granted to the canons eee on William J. em 
years 3172 and rx80 *. 


This is a Norwegian word; and moſt properly beſtowed, on ac- 


count of the ſingular appearance of this iſle; Staffa being derived 


from, Staf, a ſtaft, prop, or figuratively'a column. 


This ile is reported by a very fenſible writer to be welt adapted 
for the culture of tobacco +, | 


The Turks erect carauanſaras. Chriſtians of different opinions 


concur in eſtabliſhing hoſpitia among the cold Alps, for the recep- 
tion of travellers. I could wiſh that public bounty, or private cha-, 


rity, would found, in fit parts, magazines of meal, as nen 
againſt famine in theſe diſtant parts. 


This of old belonged to the Mackinnons, a very antient race, who call 
themſelves. Clan Alpin, or the deſcendants of Mpin, a Scotch monarch 
in the ninth century. Some of the family have ſtill property in Sie. 


The honſes. are paſſed. over. in the ſame W 
paſſed his cavalry over the Nhaus. 


Horned cattle are paſſed over by ſwimming it in ; ſtrings of eight or 


twelve, faſtened with twiſted withies from the; jaws of one to the tail 


- 
- 


of rhe preceding. 


The broad ſword here mentioned was the two-handed ſword, laſt 
uſed by the Highlanders, at the battle of Killicrankie. I could not. . 


* Sir Fame: Dalrymple's Coll. 271, 272. - 
+ Account current, &c. by Jobn Spruvd. Loch 


VOYAGE TO THE HEBRKIDES. - 
Toch Bracadale ſeems ts be the fitteſt place for the forming of 


a town, The harbour is deep, and | unſpeakably fecure, Its 


mouth opens to the eaſt part of the fea. Stic has not a ſingle town 
or even a village: but what is more furprizing, there is not a town 


from Compbeltas in the brit of Chas, us feng ax the. end of Ce, 


a tract of two hundred miles. 


Mr. Macqueen informs me, that near this place is an Anait, or 
Druidical place of worſhip ; of which there are four in Sis, much 
of the ſame conſtruction and ſituation. This lies in the heart of a 


large moor, between the confluence of two waters. To the eaſt 


ſtands one hill; to the weſt, another; which gradually lope down 
towards the plain, and from which a full proſpect might be had of 
all that paſſed below. From one of theſe waters to the other is a 
ſtrong ſtone wall, forming an equilateral triangle. The rocks face 
it towards the waters, and every crevice is filled with ſtones regu- 
Tarly laid; ſo it ſeems to have been in former days inacceſſible in 
that part, Near the centre of this triangle is a ſmall ſquare edifice 
of quarried ſtone : and on each ſide of the entrance which leads to it 


from the wall are the remains of two houſes, both within and without. 


In theſe lodged the prieſts and their families : the ſervants moſt pro- 
bably without. A ftrong turf rampart protected alſo the wall from 
water to water, acroſs a riſing ground, which had been cut through 


by a road leading from the Tempu} xa Anait (as the edifice is called) a 


great way into the moor. There is no tradition of the uſe of this 
place, My learned. friend ſuppoſes it to have been deſigned for the 
worſhip. of the Earth, Bendis or Diana, which, according to Heſyobius, 


were ſuppoſed to be the ſame. Plutarch gives the ſame Goddeſa tb 


title of Auait, the name of this place of worſhip : and Pliny ſpeaks of 
a country in Armenia called Anaitica, from Anaitis, a goddeſs in greãt 


repute. 


ADDITIONS ＋1 0 THE 


Hoping there, where a-noble temple had been built, which was plun- 
1 | dered of its immenſe riches by the ſoldiers of Antony | in his Parthian 
_— expedition. Pauſanias alſo ſpeaks of the temple of Diana the Auait. 
_— Theſe temples were erected when the purity of the Celtic religion had 
—_ been debaſed by the extravagance of fancy, and idols introduced. 
3 | Here we may ſuppoſe that this Oy was worſhipped with the utmoſt 
ſimplicity. 


1 Bean, The number of inhabitants in the my of Skie 1 amounts to 
e. qincenthouſand. It comprehends Rum, Cannay, Ning and 18 | 
3 beſides the ſeven pariſhes in this great iſland, / 


|  Goars, © Goats might turn to good ad vantage, if introduced into the few 

90 wooded or ſhrubby parts of the Hebrides, Theſe animals might be 

procured from the neighborhood of Lochneſs ; for being naturalized 

to the climate would ſucceed better than any imported from the 

ſouthern part of Europe, or from Barbary. As an inducement, I muſt 
inform the natives of theſe iſlands, that in the Alpine parts of Wales, a 
well-baiped goatſkin, ſells for ſeven and ſix· pence or half a guinea. 


Srtx. This iſland forms part of the ſhire of Inverneſs, The ſheriff of that 
| | county appoints a ſubſtitute, who reſides here, and takes cognizance 
of ſmall diſputes about property and petty crimes : but on account 
of the diſtance, avoids harraſſing the inhabitants, by requiring their 
_ -attendance'on the lords of ſeſſions, and juſticiary courts at Inverneſs 
the Jurymen — ſelected rom _— the gentry and mne, 
of the main land. 


| Coat in Mult. There is coal in Mull, nearly inacceſſible * . of the badneſs 
5 Pr35* dk the roads, Thus this i important article, which alone would bring 
wealth and comfort to the inhabitants is unaccountably neglected. 


1 


VOYAGE TO THE HEBRIDES. 


Jobn Earl of Roſs dates his . with Edward, IV.“ Ex caſtello 
© noſtro Ardthornis,” 


Liſmore contains about 1500 baths or between goo and 1000 
examinable perſons. It derives its name from Lios- mor, or the great 
garden: but tradition ſays, it was originally a great deer foreſt : and 


as a proof, multitudes of ſtags horns of uncommon ſizes are dug up 


in the moors. At preſent there is ſcarcely any wood; but the leſſer 


vegetables grow with uncommon vigour. The chief produce of the 
land is bear and oats, * The firſt is raiſed in great quantity, but abuſed . 


by being diſtilled into whiſky, The crops of oats are generally ap- 


plied to the payment of rent : ſo that the rere are e er 
annually to import much meal. 


The ground has in moſt parts the appearance of much fertility, 


but is extremely ill managed, and much impoveriſhed by exceſs of 
tillage and negle& of manure, Pit and rock marle is found here. 
The whole iſle lies upon a limeſtone rock, which in many parts peeps 

above-ground, forming long ſeries. of low ſharp ridges, No uſe can 
be made of this as a manure for want of fuel to burn it. The peat 
here is very bad, being much mixed with earth. - It muſt be firſt 
trampled with the feet into a conſiſtence, is then formed into ſmall 
flat cakes, and muſt afterwards be expoſed on the ground to dry, 

| Horſes are in this iſland very ſhort lived. They are uſed when 


about two or three years old, and are obſerved ſoon to loſe their 


teeth. Both they and the cows are houſed during winter, and fed 
with ſtraw. About 100 head of cattle are annually exported. - 


|» Otters are found here; but neither foxes, bares, nor rats. Mice 
are plentiful and very deſtructive. 


There are three ſmall lakes. TWO abound with Sne trouts 4 the | 


third only with eels. 


A log 


Linon. 
P. 357+ 


Abi rie * s . 
A log of oak his been the ſubſtitute for a grave ſtone for there 


is no word here for the laſt ; it not being ſtyled Leichd habidb, a grave, 


ſtone ;- but Darag Lithidh, a grave log. 
The biſhop's reſidence was ſuppoſed latterly to have been at 


Achandaum, oppolite to Duart in Mull, 
The inhabitants in general are poor, and much troubled with ſore 


eyes ; andin ſpring are troubled with a coſtiveneſs that often proves 


fatal, At that ſeaſon all their proviſions are generally conſumed ; and 
they are reduced to live on ſheeps milk boiled, to which the com- 
plaint is attributed. | | 
This iſle forms but a ſmall part of the bart. The extent is not 
to be comprehended by an Engliſhman, From the point of Liſmore, 
to the end of Kinloch beg near Fort William is 42 computed miles, be- 
ſides 9 in Kingerloch. It comprehends Liſmore, Appin, Durar, Glenco, 
Glen-creran, and Kingerloch, and contains gooo examinable perſons, 


under the cure of one miniſter, and two miſſionaries, 


| Read Toracy. In this iſle is an antient tower, once belonging to 
the great Macdonald, who made it his half-way hunting feat in his 7 
rogreſs from Cantyre to his northern dominions: for which reaſon 


it was called Dog Caftle : and here he made it a moſt laudable rule to 


_ reſide, till he had e the whole of we revenue colletted in the 
neighborhood. | 


After turning the Point of Suil, a gi tide carried us through the 


gut of Cuan, + 
The ſlates are put on board at the price of 20 s. the thouſand. 


The depth of Clachan Frith, the narrow gut between Sil and Lern, 


is various; in ſome places 50 fathoms, in others ſo ſhallow, as to be 


TWO- 


fordable at the ebb of ſpring tides. 


Two 


o MISSIONS 


To be referred to der proper pen. 


In 1359, the ſhipping of this place was very inconſiderable; for, 


to the naval armament of that year made by Edward III. Scarborough 
contributed only 1 ſhip and 16 mariners; when the nn 


northern ports ſent the numbers here recited: 


Newcaſtle — 17 _ nen. . 
Barton on the Humber 3 30 | 
Grimſby —= — 11 171 
Boſton = — 17 361 

WR. 


16 382 * 


The early introduction of the bagpipe by the Romans into Britain, 
is fully proved by a late diſcovery at the old ſtation of Richborough in 
Kent. Edward King, Eſq, was ſo obliging as to ſhew me a ſmall 


\. © brazen figure, probably part of the ornaments of an ephippium, or 


horſe-trapping, It repreſents a ſoldier armed with a helmet, and 
| playing on a bagpipe. The pipe is in his mouth: the bag (which 


is very large) is placed almoſt before him, inclining to the left. It i 


1s preſſed by wa his arms, 
* MS, Hiſt, of Hu; in Lord Sbelbura's library. 
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TWO O MISSION S. 


empire ofthe Romans id Britain. Iti was the property of the very firſt 
poſſeſſors of this old camp; for it was not found either on or near 
ſurface. It mas loſton;the: ground, having 


been diſcoyered very deep, beneath a very thick pavement within the 
precincts, which conſiſted of two great ſtrata, 


This antiquity was of high date ; and not belonging to the later 


